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So ill did he conceal his spite that, contrary to Parlia-
mentary usage, he picked a quarrel in the very first week of
Disraeli's government. In carrying out the electoral
Reform, Disraeli had certainly stolen a weapon from the
Liberal party's armoury, but happily there remained much
else to be reformed. The House of Lords could be re-
formed, and the Church, and the Crown, and the Army,
and Education. Gladstone was ready to reform the solar
system rather than leave Disraeli peacefully enjoying an
unjust fortune. But with a very exact sense of what was
actual in politics, he selected the Church, and in particular
the Irish Church. Certainly, it was contrary to religious
liberty that the Catholics of Ireland should have to maintain
a State Protestant Church. Ireland was then in the depths
of trouble. Crimes and outrages were being committed by
the hundred, and the criminals could not possibly be
punished because the whole country was their accomplice.
Gladstone maintained that by the separation of Church and
State in Ireland, by "disestablishing" the Protestant Irish
Church, one cause of discontent, and perhaps the gravest,
would be removed, and then Disraeli realized that his rival
had determined to fight the elections on a religious issue.

Nowhere was the Disraelian doctrine more firm. Was
he himself a believer? He could not, like Gladstone, have
plunged with passion into theological controversies. He
thought that men's minds are periodically submerged by
floods of ecclesiastical thought, and that these storms are of
small import, because the subsiding waters never fail to
reveal once again the same Ark, motionless on the mountain-
top. That Ark was the Semitic and Christian revelation,
the Bible made complete by the Gospels; it is also the sense
of mystery. Disraeli believed whole-heartedly that the
world is divine; he thought of existence (and his own
especially) as of a miracle; the biological sciences, at that